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the prosperity of Ireland. The first Irish interest was now to
accelerate the peace, and he therefore strongly censured the
position of the Government, that the surrender of Belgium, by
the French must at all hazards be insisted on. c It is not that
I do not wish to recover Belgium, but I do not wish to hazard
Ireland. The Minister is now gambling, not with distant
settlements and West India Islands, but with the home part
and parcel of the British Empire.' He moved an amendment
to the Address, pointing to peace, which only found six sup-
porters, but the proposed intervention of the Irish Parliament
in foreign politics was probably not without its effect in
deepening Pitt's conviction of the possible dangers which such a
Parliament might produce.

It was admitted that the most strenuous and speedy efforts
should be made to put the country into a state of defence, and
it is remarkable that in this respect the language of the Opposi-
tion was much more emphatic than that of the Administration,
who appear to have greatly dreaded an increase of any purely
Irish force. A motion of Sir Lawrence Parsons for increasing
the yeomen by 50,000, was warmly supported by Gratt.au,
but rejected by the Government. A proposal of Sir John
Blaquiere authorising the Government to raise 10,000 additional
troops, who were to serve only in the British Isles, gave rise to
much discussion. Grattan desired that this force should be
exclusively devoted to the defence of Ireland, predicting that if
this were not done it would be withdrawn in time of danger,
to England; but the measure was ultimately carried in its
original form, though not yet put in force. On February 21,
Pelham, introducing the estimates of the year, stated that the
military expenses amounted to a million more than in the pre-
ceding year, and he proposed to borrow 2,800,000^., and to
raise 305,OOOZ. of additional taxes to pay the interest. This
sum was to be obtained by increased duties on sugar, tea, wines
and salt; by imposing licences on malt-houses, and by some
slight changes in the Post Office and in the import duties, and
he strongly urged the propriety of making every practicable
economy, by suppressing or diminishing bounties. In the
course of this session, the bounty on the inland carriage of corn
to Dublin, which had continued since 1759, was abandoned